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MEMOIRS OF MR. FENNEL. 





‘ata of me as I am.’ 


'HE Drama, from its first institution to 
the present time, though generally al- 
lowed to be favourable to the interests of liter- 
ature and morality, has-had to enconnter the 
ignorance of | some, the stiperstitious bigotry of 
others, and. the 1é violent prejudice of 2 large 
portion of mankind. Wo class of men has suf. 
fered somuch from the poisoned tongues of 
envy, malice, and detraction, as its fol Howe ers 
Though Rosems and Cicero were intimate 
friends, and Garrick enjoyed the caresses of 
the nobility ; yet a majority of the world h 
ever been disposed to consider them as a Mie 
_ of beings, wha live for no other purpose than 
to amuse their fellows ; to strut an hour upon 
the stage merely to afford a transitory pastime ; 
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but has never been willing to admit’ them to 
the privileges of social intercourse or the en- 
dearments of private friendship. Society, 
however, begins to assume more liberality of 
sentiment ; and seems willing to allow that an 
actor may have natural and moral feelings sim- 
ilar to other men. ‘The torrent of prejudice is 
subsiding, and the followers of Thespis are not 
so frequently accosted with Come not near me, £ 
an holier than thor. The American stage can 
proudly boast of votaries who are entitled to 
private esteem as well as publick approbation. 

James FgeNNELL was born m London, Dec. 
11,1766. His father, who is still living, is 
in the Navy Pay-Office. He received the first 
rudiments of his education under the Reverend 
Mr. French, at Bow, near London. He was 
afterwards placed at Eton College, and from 
thence removed to Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Mr. Fennell was intended by his parents for 
the church, and not for the profession of the 
law, as been often erroneously stated. When 
he had completed his studies at Cambridge, 
being too young to take orders, he was placed 
at Lincoln’s Inn, to receive the last polish of 
his education. 

During his residence here he cenceived an. 
aversion to theological pursuits, and began to 
think of studying the law. This idea however 
was soon abandoned. A serious dispute arose, 
between him and his father, respecting his ex- 


‘penses, which his. father thought too extrava- 
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gant. The result was, Mr. Fennell abruptly 
left London and went to Edinburga, early in 
the summer of 1787. 

While at Edinburgh he formed an acquaint. 
ance with Mr. Jackson, manager of ithe thea- 
tre; and, having frequently performed with 
applause at private theatres, he agreed to per- 
form a few nights with his company. After 
this he attended Mr. Jackson to Glasgow, 
where he also played a short time, and return- 
ed to London. As this was done merely for 
recreation, he neither asked nor received any 
compensation forthis services. 

On his arrival in London he found his rela- 
lations so much incensed at his irregular con- 
dué&, that they refused to see him. After 
some time spent in fruitless in endeavours to 
reconcile them, he then, and not til] then, be- 
gan to think seriously of becoming an actor by 
profession. Mr. Jackson soon after came to 
London to engage performers for his winter 
campaign at Edinburgh, and made very ad- 
vantageous offers to Mr. Jennell, requesting 
the fulfilment of a conditional engagement 
previously made with him,---That if he should 
determine to. follow the profession, he would 
enlist under Mr. Jackson in preference to any 
other manager. 

The flattering reception Mr. Fennell had 
met at Edinburgh and Glasgow induced him 


‘o hope for approbation from a London audé . 


egce, He waited on Mr. Harris, about the 
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opening of Covent-Garden theatre, in Septem. 
ber, 1757, and without any kind of introduc. 
tion, explained the object of his visit. Mr, 
Harris listened to a few short recitations, with 
whica he was so well pleased that a night was 
immediatelv fixed on for his appearance. He 
sele@ed the character of Othello for his first 
attempt, and his success was sO great as to in- 
duce the manager to request a repetition of it 
the next night. The tragedy of Alexander 
was then brought up in great splendour, and 
Mr. Fennell appeared twice in the Macedonian 
Hero. He afterwards played Jaffer. Respe& 
for the feelimgs of his relations had hitherto in- 
duced him to perform under the assumed 
name of Cambraye = 8 Pa > ep eee 

Having obtained a considerable degree of 
celebrity as an actor, and seeing no’ probability 
ot a reconciliation with his friends, Mr. Fen- 
nell determined to fulfil his conditional con- 
tract with Mr. Jackson. Mr. Harris offered to 
pay Mr. Jackson the forfeiture of that engage- 
ment, and any further sum he might think he 
should lose, to relinquish Mr. Fennell, which 
was refused. The temptation was then held 
out to Mr. Fenneil, who perhaps might have 
yielded to it, but for the advice of a friend, 
Mr. Smith of Covent-Garden theatre. ‘This 
gentleman, on being consulted by Mr. Fennell, 
replied, “* Never embark in any enterprise, 





- however advantageous, by a breach of faith.” 


Mr. Fennell joined the Edinburgh company 
at the opening of the theatre in December, 
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1787. He continued to perform there, with 
uniform approbation, till he was forced to re- 
tire from the theatre, by one of the most ar- 
bitrary and disgracefui proceedings recorded 
in the history of the stage. 

In the summer of 1787, and during the en- 
gagement of Mrs. Siddons, Venice Preserved 
was advertised for representation. Mr. Fennell 
was put into the character of Jaffer, and Pierre 
was given toa Mr. Woods, who for several 
years before Mr. Fennell’s visit to Edinburgh 
had been the Jaffer of the company. Cha- 
grined and mortified at the increasing reputa- 
tion of his rival, Mr. Woods determined to 
revenge himself for the supposed injustice done 
to him by the cast of characters. He repre- 
sented his grievance in a most pitiful manner, 
to several young lawyers, his particular friends, 
who it seems resolved to reinstate him in the 
character by opposing Mr. Fennell. 

A few hours previous to the play, the mana- 
ger received an anonymous letter, threatening 
a riot if the cast was not altered, but of which 
he thought proper to take no other notice than to 
show itto Mr. Fennell. When Mr. Fennell 
appeared he was greeted with a loud hiss from 
the pit, which increased as he came forward 
to address the audience. When he obtained 
silence, he made the following speech—* I am 





not surprised that some persons are averse to 


my addressing the audience in general ; because 


they must be conscious that from my speaking. 
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«meer we | 
a scene of villany will be unfolded, in which, 
I fear, they will find themselves too deeply in: 
terested.” His observation not being generally 
understood, he was called upon to make an ex. 
planation. He then produced the anonymous 
letter to the manager, ‘which he read ;_ and ad- 
ded further, that he had received information 
that a party of lawyers’ clerks had formed a 
coalition to oppose him. After considerable 
altercation, in which Mr. Fennell, Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. Woods, the boxes, and the pit were all 
concerned, the play was suffered to’ preceed. 
The next day asreport was spread through 
the town that Mr. Fennell had said every lawyer 
vas a villain, and a combination more formi- 
dabie than the other was made to force from 
him a humiliating apology. At night he came 
out to speak the prologue to Tbe Jtalian Lovers, 
when the’ same scene of confusion again com- 
menced ; an apology was loudly called for by 
the pit, while xo apology was as loudly slated 
frum the boxes. ‘lhe play at length proceeded. 
‘There were at that time about twenty young 
Americans, students in medicine, at the college 
at Edinburgh, with whom Mr. Fennell was in 
habits of intimacy and friendship, They re- 


solved not to see their favourite treated with so 


much insult and opprobrium, and on the third 
evening went to the theatre armed with cudgels, 
and planted themselves on the back seat in the 
pit. When the hissing commenced as usual, 
one of them loudly vociferated, * Will vou hear 
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Mr. Fennell ? The ery of ‘ Off, off,’ continu- 
| ing, the American exclaimed, ‘ If you will 
not hear him, you shall hear me!’ and calling 
to his companions to follow his example, they, 
aided by a few gentlemen from the boxes, drove 
the rioters from the house. | 

Mr. Jackson received the next morning a 
letter, signed by one hundred and sixty-three \aw- 
yers, stating that if Mr. Fennell did not make 
the apology demanded, they should withdraw 
their patronage and support from the theatre. 
As the manager knew that Mr. Fennell had 
done nothing wrong, and as he persisted ta not 
making any apology, it was mutually agreed 
between them, that he should retire from the 
company. | 

Mr. Fennell accordingly left the theatre, and 
published a pamphlet, containing an accurate 
account of these unjust proceedings, which 
soon spread through the kingdom. ‘The un- 
prejudiced inhabitants of Edinburgh thought 
him shamefully injured ; the conduct of the 
lawyers was universally reprobated ; every one 
sympathised with Mr. Fennell, and wished to 
see his wrongs redressed. 

Convinced that he had justice on his side, 
and finding he had many friends, he determi- 
ned to bring an action against the lawyers for 
depriving him of his livelihood. But he soon 
felt himself awkwardly situated, for no person 
could be found to undertake his cause ;_ he ap- 
plied to the Lord President of the Sessions for 
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had not done wrong till that moment.’ 
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the appointment of counsel, and on being or. 
dered to attend the court, to exhibit his com. 
plaint, he appeared at the bar alone. Mr, 
Charles Hope, now Lord Hopetoun, and Mr. 
Abercrombie, brother to the General of that 
name, volunteered their services, and were ap. 
pointed by the Justices to carry on the 
suit for the plaintiff. Mr. Lewis Grant, 
now J.ord Grant, afterwards requested and 
obtained permission to open the cause, which 
he did in a masterly and eloquent style. 

After prosecuting his action for more than 
twelve months, Mr. Fennell still found him. 
self far from redress. Mr. Abercrombie in. 
formed him that the lawyers would give him 
five hundred pounds, would publickly erase 
their names from the letter, invite him to re- 
turn to the stage, and insure him a benefit at 
five hundred pounds, provided he would drop 
the prosecution. After consulting his friends, 
Mr. Fennell accepted the proposal, and resum- 
ed his situation in the theatre.* 





————$ 
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Room,’ that Mr. Fennell ‘ consented to apologize 
on the publick stage, and acknowledge himself in 
the wrong, though every one present knew that he 
We have 
good authority for saying this was not the fact, nor 
did he make any apology. He determined not to 
perform till he had assurances that Every auditor 
was 1n his favour. For this purpose, before he dres- 


sed for the charater he was to play, he came for- 


* It is said in ‘ Fhe Secret History of the Green . 
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He soon after left Edinburgh, and played 
three nights at York. In the winter of 1739 
and 1790 he performed a few nights at Covent- 
Garden. — | 

In 1790 Mr. Fennell was engaged for a few 
nights at Richmond, where he produced the 
comedy of Lindor and Clara, which was played 
for three successive benefits, and was printed 
| in London during the winter, and afterwards 
performed with success at the provincial the- 
atres. | 
In the winter of 1790 and 1791 we find Mr. 
Fennell again on the London boards, during 
which tirne he produced a farce called The Ad- 


vertisemeat, or a new way to get married, which 


was performed at the Haymarket theatre, and 
at Dublin, with considerable applause. _ A dis- 
agreement taking place between the manager 
and the performers, on account of the intro- 
duction of all the-first performers into a panto- 
mimical or melo-dramatick exhibition called 
the Piéture of Paris, Mr. Fennell quitted the 








ward and addressed the audience in these words :--- 
‘Is it the pleasure of this audience that I should 
perform the charaéter for which I am advertised ?”--- 
Being answered by aunanimous peal of applause, 
he proceeded---‘ I have only one feeling of regret, 
which is, that Ishould ever have been supposed ca- 
ble of offering an insalt to an audience from whom 
i have received such repeated marks of favour and 
«pprobation.’+--Pelyanthas. " 
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ged 


theatre, and edited a weekly paper called The 
heatrical Guardian. This however he continu. 


ed only a few weeks, and retired into the | 
In his | 
retirement he translated Marmontel’s Incas, and | 


country to engage in literary pursuits. 


planned therefrom the bases of several plays 
and tragedies, which, during the winter follow- 
ing, he read at Mr. Holman’s chambers, in 
presence of Mr. Morton, Mr. Reynolds, and 
other literary chara@ers. He afterwards pre- 
sented the fruits of his labours to his friend, 
Mr. Morton, who soon after produced, proba- 
bly from those materials, the celebrated play of 
Columbus. These sketches and outlines by Mr, 
Fennell have also furnished incidents and plots 
for other celebrated plays which have since ap- 
peared. 

In May, 1792, Mr. Fennell married the sec- 
ond daughter of the Rev. Dr. Porter, and 
soon after took her with him to Paris, where 
they remained during that memorable summer. 
The events of the 10th of August and suc 
ceeding days having gendered it dangerous for 
Englishmen to continue there, he, after much 
difficulty, obtained his passports and returned 
to England. He immediately published a Re- 
view of the Proceedings at Paris, which was 
highly spoken of by the Reviewers. It also 
recommended him to the notice of several in- 
fluential charaéters, with whom he joined to 
form the celebrated association at the Crown 
and Anchor, for the support of the king and 
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constitution, and for the purpose of awakening 
the common people to a sense of their true in- 
terest. The internal situation of England was 
at this moment alarming ; French politicks and 
French emissaries pervaded its inmost recesses, 
and Government felt itself weakened in its 
main pillar, the attachment of its subjects. But 
in consequence of the exertions of this associ- 
ation, assisted by similar ones founded in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, addresses were 
presented, assuring the king of the support of 
his subjects, in defence of the existing consti- 
tution. 

The exertions of Mr. Fennell on this ocea- 
sion procured him the promise of a permanent 
establishment ; but previous to the execution 
of it, he had repeated applications from Mr. 
Wignell of the Philadelphia theatre ; and as 
he probably knew that “to promise is most 
courtly and fashionable---performance is a kind of 
will or testament, which argues a great sickness in 
his judgment that makes it ;?? he was at last indu- 
ced to engage with Mr. Wignell. He arrived 
at Philadelphia in the begianing of August, 
1793. 

Uhe father of Mrs. Fennell it seems had. his 
| prejudices against the stage, and would not pro- 
bably have consented to her marriage, had 
there been a prospeét of Mr. Fennell’s resuming 
the buskin, as appears from the following in- 
cident. While Mr. Wignell was in London, a 
paragraph appeared in one of the papers mien- 
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tioning the names of the performers who were 
going with him to America, and among others | 
that of Mr. Fennell. Immediately on reading 
this, Mr. Porter made inquiry, and being’ satis. 
fied of its truth, sent for a Notary to alter his | 
Will, in which he bequeathed to Mrs. Fennell 
One Shilling ! What renders this circumstance | 
still more singular is, that, though in usual 
health, he died suddenly two hours after the 
alteration of the Will. 
[To be continued. } 
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ANALECTA....No. V. 


© Undique collatis membris.”’ 


WILLIAM ROBERTS, ESQ. 


‘Tuis gentleman was one of the principal 
writers and publishers of Zhe Looker-On. Very 
few indeed—says an anonymous author-~are 
in our opinion the instances, which the English 
language affords, of such finished specimens 
of essay-writing, as are to be found in the 
Looker-On. ‘The taste, knowledge, and inge- 
nuity, the sterling wit, the happy raillery, a and 
elegance of style with which these papers are 
conceived and written, must ever characterize 
them as very first rate performances of thew 
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kind ; and if the urbanity of criticism, the el- 
egance of morality, and the playfulness of al- 
lusion which so remarkably distinguish the 
Spectator, be any where to be looked for in 
these days, it must be in the lucubrations of 
Simon Olive-Branch. 





EDUCATION. 


A wumMANE and judicious master will be ve- 
ry careful not to exercise severity on minds 
eager for literary distinétion. Infant emulation 
is a delicate and tender plant, which must be 
protected with equal solicitude from the chil- 
ness of neglect and the inclemency of rebuke. 
Fruits worthy of paradise may be intercepted 
in the blossom; nay, the tree itself may be 
checked in its growth, and, from the flights of 
repeated churlishness. wither away forever. 





PRIESTCRAFT. 

Ir was related, says Boccaccio, to a certain 
Inquisitor—who was such rather after those 
who had full purses than those who held heter- 
odox opinions,—that one well stored with mo- 
ney, being unluckily overheated with liquor, 
was heard to say, that he had better wine than 
Christ himself had ever drank. ‘This being a 
crime most flagrant in the eye of the most ho- 
ly church, the inquisitor commenced a process 
against him, but however not so much with a 
‘design of amending. him in matters of faith, 
U..VOL. 4. 
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as to ease him of a part of his money. The 
man being brought before him, he enquired 
whether that was true which had been allered 
against him. He answered, it was. What, 
replied the holy inguisitor, (being devoted to 
St. John with the golden beard) dost thou make 
Christ a- drunkard, and-curtous in the choice of 
wines, and. wouldst thou excuse it as a small 
matter ? And so it may seem to thee ;. but I 
tell thee, should I proceed with the rigour of 
justice, thou wouldst be burnt alive forit. No 
recourse, says the author, now remained, but 
to apply a little of St. John’s golden grease--~ 
(a. most sovereign remedy against: the pestilen- 
tial avarice of the clergy, especially of the les- 
ser friars, who are forbidden the use of money, 
although it be not mentioned by. Galen in his 
book of medicines) with which he anointed 
his hands to such purpose, that the fire and 
faggots he had been threatened with, were 
changed j into a cross, which being yellow and 


black, seemed like a banner designed for the 
holy land. 


FEMJNINE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


Tuat virtue which adorned the minds of 
women in former times, says an old satirist, 
is passed in our days into the ornaments of the 
body ; and she whose habit is most gaudy, 
and set off with embroideries and fantastick 
ernaments, is.most esteemed ; not considering: 
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that were you to load an ass with finery, it 
would be able to carry more than any one of 


them. 





LOCAL ATTACHMENT. 
Ir is comfortable,says Dr. Franklin in one of 


his letters to Mr. Whatley, to have a good o- 


pinion of one’s self, and every thing about us ; 
to think one’s own religion, king and wife, the 
best of all possible wives, kings and religions. 
T remember three Greenlanders, who had trav- 
elled two years in Europe, under the care of 
some Moravian missionaries, and had visited 
Germany, Denmark, Holland and England. 

When I asked them at Philadelphia (when 
they wereontheir way home) whether, now they 
had seen how much more commodiously the 
white people lived by the help of the arts, they 
would not choose to remain amongst us---their 
answer was, that they were pleased with hav- 
ing an opportunity of seeing sO many fine 
things, dut they chose to live in their own cee ‘ 


which country by the way consisted only 


rocks, for the Moravians were obliged to ae 
earth in their ship from New-York, for the pur- 
pose of making a cabbage garden. 

The following elegant description by Mr. 
Polwhele is so appropriate to the above anec- 
dote, that I cannot avoid quoting it. 


Yes, Home still charms ; and he who clad in fur, 
His rapid rein-deer drives o’er plains of snow, 
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Would rather to the same wild tracts recur, 


That varicus life had marked with joy or woe, 
Than wander where the spicy breezes blow 
To kiss the hyacinths of Azza’s hair— 
Rather, than where luxuriant summers glow, 
To the white mosses of his hills repair, 
And bid his antler train their simple banquet share, 


All love their native spot ;_ whether beside 
Their ice-ribbed mountains through a waste of 
night 
They caicu wie frost gales from the stormy tide, 
And shiver to the boreal flashes bright ; 
Or if the sun vouchsafe a noon-day light, 
Hail from the crags his faint reflected beams, 
And slide o’er mouldering bridge from height to 
height, 
Where pine, or ebony, or benreed gleams, 
To float their huge hewn planks along the gulfy 
streams. 





CAPACITY OF EXPRESSION. 


Caraciry of expression, the indication of 
a mind susceptible of great or of tender emo- 
tions, has a great share in human beauty, 
whether in 4 living. countenance, or in that 
which the pencil presents. How different is 
the tame regularity of a merely placid counte- 
nance from what strikes the spectator when he 
behoids the indications of a great mind in that 
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susceptibility of emotion and energy, which 
marks the brow and. animates the eye of the 
hero, even in the calmest scenes of life! How 
fascinating, when compared with the insipid 
prettiness and regular features of an inanimate 
beauty, is that susceptibility which lightens up 
the countenance and plays upon the features of 
a woman when she is unmoved by any particu- 
lar affection! The full clear eye; the arched 
and moveable eye-brow ;_ the smooth and pol- 
ished forehead, as mdicating this kind of capaci- 
ty, this susceptibility of emotion and power of 
expression, are grand features of human charac- 
ter and beauty. And theperfection of their beau- 
ty is found, whenever the spectator is made 
sensible 
expression, while no prevailing passion gives a 
cast to the features. 





CHIVALRY. 
By William Julius Mickle. 


From Tavrus’ rugged steep, 

And Caucasus, far round with headlong sweep, 
As wolves wild howling from their famished den, 
Rashed the sas bands of Saracen, 
Trampling with sullen joy on human kind. 
'n awiul waste the fairest cities moaned, 
And human liberty expuing groaned, 
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of this inherent, this latent power of 
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When Chivalry arose :—Her ardent eye 

Sublime, that fondly mingled with the sky, 

Where patience watched, and stedfast purpose 
frowned, 

Mixed with devotion’s fire, she darted round, 

Stern and indignant ; on her glittering shield 

The cross she bore, and proudly to the field 

High plumed she rushed; by honours dazzling 
fired, 

Conscious of Heaven’s own cause, and all-inspired 

By holy vows, as on the frowning tower 

The lightning vollies, on the crested power 

Of Saracen she winged her javelin’s way, 

And the wide-wasting giant prostrate lay. 














HOMER. 


Homer is the prince of poets and of poetry. 
His Iliad is a diamond which has a thousand 
sides, and all of them equally brilliant and sol- 
id. Itis aninexhaustible mine of riches ; and 
Virgil and Tasso are but successful plunderers. 
In it are found the sources of every species of 
beauty and of grace. Init are to be found the 
majestick, the terrible, the pathetick, and the 
sublime. Homeristhe sun; Virgil shines with 
a mild, (I had almost said) paie hght, which he 
borrows fiom him. Homer is a model of elo- 
quence ; every one knows how much Cicero 
studied him. Homer has created painters and 
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sculptors ; and one of the finest ornaments of 
the Vatican, the Jupiter of Phidias, is of his in- 
But why speak the praises of Ho- 
mer? Horace has praised him; Boileau has 
praised him: the Afneid, and the Jerusalem 
Delivered, praise him from beginning to end. 

Some criticks condemn him because they say 
he wants sense and reason ; and he appears to 
them to want reason and sense, because they 
do not know that the Greek allegories (which 
they call chimeras and marvellous) were all 
founded upon reason and truth ; and that they 
contained the finest morality, which made Ho. 
race say, that [tomer taught philosophy better 
than many others who were philosophers by 
profession. 


vention. 


Je vis ce Dieu qu’en vain j’ implore, 
Ce Dieu charmant que !’on ignore 
Quand on cherche ale définir. 


I have the greatest respect for the opinion of 
M. de Voltaire in matters of taste ; but with all 
the deference that I owe him, I believea man’s 
not being able to define a thing,4s but a bad 
sort of proof than he understands it. 














em ee 


TASTE. 


I nave looked for ideas for many years on 
the subject of taste, but never could find any 
satisfactory, either in conversation or in books, 


M. de Voltaire has said in his Temple du Gout, 


I should 
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even be tempted to believe the contrary ; and I 
should consider a person’s showing that he was 
able to analyze a subject, as a strong presump- 
tion that he understood that subject. I conceive 
beforehand that all men think they have taste, 
and that all those who do not know how to de- 
fine it will be of M. de Voltaire’s opinion. 

‘The term fasie is a metaphor taken from the 





palate. i\ good partridge is served up to three 
‘men: one ‘Grids it good ; anc‘her finds it bad ; 


the third neither finds it good nor bad. The 
third is 2 man without taste; the second man’s 
taste is bad ; the first man has a good taste. 
Bring a German grenadier to see the Belvedere - 
Apoilo, he will neither find it beautiful nor ug- 
ly ; this isa man without taste: show this stat- 
e toa Dutch Burgo, he will find it two light, 
he would wish it a little heavier ; this is a man 
of a periidious taste: show it afterwards to ten 
Italians, ten Frenchmen, and ten Englishmen, 
they will all find it beautiful, and yet each of 
them may have a different taste. 
aes Jaques Rousseau says, “ Le gout est_le 
microscope du jugement 3? and in another place 
he s says, ‘6 of sert de Fatale alareitson.’? Inthese 
two.expressions the idea is the same, and the i- 
dea is ialse; and the reason why Rousseau mis- 
took ts ti 


+ 


the same that has misled all the men 
who have wr itten upon taste. ‘They thought it 
asimp ple ide a, and it is a complex one. The 
cause eee errour is this : taste, in its literal 
sense, is a simple idea; in Its metaphorica! 
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sense, it is a compounded idea. Iexplain my- 
‘he piece of pheasant that 

T eat is addressed to a single sense, to my pal- 

ate, which decides upon it. To what is the 

gw il mourit addressed? ‘To my judgment. Is it 

fine ? I answer, that it is. Have I then taste? 

No; I have only judgment : but after having 

passed through my judgment, it has stil] anoth- 

er address: where? to my feeling. Do I feel 
then the beauty of this gu’i/ mourdt ? Yes ; then 
I have taste ; and this taste is a compound idea, 

and compounded of.these two parts, judgment 

and feeling. 

The degrees of judgment are extremely vari- 
ed in men ; the degrees of feeling are not less 
so; the combinations of these two parts are 
therefore infinitely diversified ; and hence ari- 
ses that astonrshing variety of tastes that we 
meetin the world. Of those thirty men of 
good taste who found the Apollo beautiful, I 
said, perhaps each of them had a different taste 3 
for even supposing the judgments of all equal, 
it is more than probable that each of them felt 
differently the beauties of this work ; and in 
that case each of them had a different taste. 
The three greatest criticks that ever existed 
were Boileau, Horace, and Longinus. Show 

a sublime beauty to these criticks ; the taste of 
the three was good ; they would all agree, but 
their taste was not the same; the faculty of 
judging was equal in all, but their feelings were 
different, and they would not feel this ‘beauty 
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. Ny 
equally ; Boileau would feel it as a hundred ; 
Horace as a hundred ; Longinus as-a thou. 
sand. 

I am sure that theseideas upon taste are new: 
I am not sure that they are just. If they are 
not, I have no taste ; if they are, I have ; for 
I drew them from myself. , 
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ANCIENT ENGLISH POETS. 





ROBERT GREEN 


Was born at Norwich, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. He was educated at 
Cambridge, and on leaving that university made 
the tour of Europe. In this tour he is said to 
have learned that debauchery which character- 
ized the greater part of his life, and embittered 
his latter days. After having resided some 
years in London, he took his degree in arts at 
Cambridge, and was incorporated at Oxford in 
the year 1588. Hewas married toa very ami- 
able woman, by whom he had one son. But 
this lady he quitted in the year 1586, being of- 
fended at her having given him good advice. 
He then lived with a prostitute, wrote obscene 
pamphlets for his support, and fully exemplified 
by his manners, the doctrines that he taught. 
‘Towards the latter end of his life, however, he 
appears to have repented sincerely. A letter, 
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which he addressed to his wife, discovers a great 
degree of contrition. He died in the year 1592 
of a surfeit, occasioned by eating pickled her- 
rings and drinking rhenish wine. The pam- 
phlets of Green are numerous, but now very 
scarce. He is said to have been the first author 
who wrote for bread. 


: AN ODE 
q From Green’s * Never too late.’ 


Downe the valley gan he tracke, 
Bagge and bottle at his backe, 
In a surcoate all of gray, 
Such were Palmers on the way ; 
When with scrip and staffe they see, 
Jesus grave on Calverie ; 
. A hat of straw like a swaine, 
, Shelter for the sun and raine, 
With a scallop sheli before : 
Sandals on his feete he ware : 
Legs were bare, armes vnelad : 
Such attire the Palmer had. 
His face faire like Titans shine, 
Gray and buxome were his eyne, 
Whereout dropt pearles of sorrow, 
Such\sweet teares love doth borrow, 
When in outward dewes he plaines 
Harts distresse that lovers paines : 
Rubie lips, cherrie cheekes, 
Such rare mixture Venus seekes, 
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When to keepe her damsels quiet, 
Beautie sets them downe their diet. 
Adon was not thought more faire ; 
Curled locks of amber hair : 

Locks where Love did sit and twine. 
Nets, to snare the gazers eine: 

Such a Palmer ne’er was seene, 
’Lesse Love himself had Palmer beene. 
Yet for all he was so quaint,, 

Sorrow did his visage taint. 

Midst the riches of his face, 

Griete deciphred high disgrace ; 
Every step strained a teare, 
Suddaine sighes showed his feare = 
And yet his feare by his sight, 
Ended in a strange delight : 

That his passions did approve, 
Weedes and sorrow were for Love. 


ete a ae 


COL. RICHARD LOVELACE, 


Son of Sir Richard Lovelace, of Bethersden,. 


in Kent, was born 1618, and educated at the 
Charter-house, and at Oxford, from whence he 
attended the Court. The beauty of his person 
and elegance of his manners made him a great 
favourite of the ladies. He afterwards retired 
to his seat in the country, whence he was depu- 
ted to carry the Kentish Petition to the House 


of Commons, for which he was committed to_ 
the Gate-house at Westminster. Here he. 
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wrote his famous song “ Stone walls do not a 
prison make.” After Oxford garrison surren- 
dered, 1646, he formed a regiment for the ser- 
vice of the French king, and was wounded at 
Dunkirk. In 1648 he returned to England, 
and was committed a prisoner to Peter-house, in 
London, where he published his poems, entitled, 
“ Lucasta,” 1649. After he was set at liberty, 
“he grew melancholy,” says Wood, “ became 
very poor in body and purse, was the object of 
charity, went in ragged cloaths, (whereas when 
he was in his glory, he wore cloaths of gold 
and silver) lodged in obscure and dirty places, 
more befitting the worst of beggars, and _poor- 
est of servants,” &c. After his death, his bro- 
ther Dudley Posthumous Lovelace published 
another volume of his poems, in 1659. There 
is great elegance, and a very brilliant fancy, 
mixed with some quaintness, throughout the po- 
ems of Lovelace. 


LOVE CONQUERED, 
A Song by Lovelace, 1649. 


Tue childish God of Love did swear 
Thus ; by my awful bow and quiver, 

Yon weeping, kissing, smiling pair, 

17ll scatter all their vows in th’ air, 
And their knit embraces shiver. 


Up then to th’ head with his best art, 
Full of spite and envy blown, 

At her constant marble heart 
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He draws his swiftest, surest dart, 
Which bounded back, and hit his own. 


Now the Prince of fires burns ! 
Flames in the lustre of her eyes ! 

Triumphant, she refuses, scorns ; 

Hesubmits, adores, and mourns, 
Andis his votress’ sacrifice. 


Foolish boy ! Resolve me now 
What ’tis to sigh and not be heard { 
He, weeping, knee!’d, and made a vow, 
The world shall love, as yon fast two : 
So on his sing’d wings up he steer’d. 








AFFECTING NARRATIVE. 
From Sherlock’s Letters from Berlin. 


Tue Count de Peltzer, an officer in the Prus- 
sian service, was the only sonofa widow near 
sixty years old, He was handsome, brave to 
excess, and deeply in love with Mademoiselle 
de Benskow. She was in her eighteenth year, 
gentle, pretty, and born with an extreme sensi- 
bility. Her lover, just turned of twenty, was 
loved with a passion equal to his own, and the 
day was fixed tomake them happy. It was the 
20th of June, 1778. 

The Prussian troops are always ready to take 
the field ; and the seventeenth of June, at ten 
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o'clock at night, the count’s regiment received 
orders to march at midnight for Silesia. He 
was at Berlin, and his mistress at a country 
house four leagues from the town. 
consequently without seeing her ; and he wrote 
to her from the first. place where he stopped, 
that it was impossible for him to live without 
her ; that it was essential to his happiness that 
she should follow him immediately, and that 
they should be married at Silesia. He wrote 
at the same time to her brother, who was his 
most intimate friend, to plead his cause with 
her parents. She set out then accompanied by 
this brother, and by her lover’s mother. Nev- 
er did the sands of Brandenbourgh appear so 
heavy as to this charming girl,; but at length 
the journey ended and she arrived at the town 
of Herstadt; and ** Never,” said her brother 
to me, “ did my eyes see a woman lovelier than 
my sister: the exercise of the journey had ad- 
ded to her bloom, and her eyes painted what 
passed in her heart.””? But, O human pros- 
pects ! how deceitful are you ! How near of- 
ten is the moment of wretchedness to the mo- 
ment of felicity ! The carriage is stopped to 
let pass some soldiers, tit Mg advancing. with 
slow steps, bore in their 2rms a wounded offi- 
cer, The tender heart of the young lady was 
affected at the sight: she little suspected that 
it was her lover. 

Some Austrian foragers had approached this 
‘own, and the young Count went out to repulse 





He set off 
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them. Burning to distinguish himself, he rush- 
ed with ardour before his troop, and fell the 
victim of his unhappy impetuosity. 

To describe to you the situation of this unfor- 
tunate young woman, would be to insult at 
once your heart and your imagination. Her 
lover is placed in his bed ; his: mother is at his 
feet, and his mistress holds his hand. “O 











-Charlotte,”’ cried he, opening a dying eye—he 


wanted to speak ; but his veice broke, and he 
melted into tears. His tone had pierced the 
soul of his mistress ; she lost her reason, and, 
* No, I will not survive you.” cried she, quite 
frantick, and seizing a sword. They disarmed 
her ; and he madea sign with his hand that 


they shouid bring her to his bed side. She: 


came ; he grasped her arm; and after two 
painful efforts to speak, he says with a sob, 
«¢ Live, my Charlotte, to comfort my mother,” 
and expires. 

P. S. I found this story so affecting, that it 
appeared to me to merit a place in my collec- 
tion ; and I believe that every feeling reader 
will thank me for it. I forgot to tell you, that, 
in the troop which made that sally, there were 
but two men wounded, and he alone killed. 
When I passed through Berlin, in July, 1779, 
the unfortunate lady had not recovered her sen: 
Res. 
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DIBDIN’S TOUR. 











( By the politeness of a gentleman laicly from Eng; 
land, we have been favoured with a copy of that 
rare and amusing work, “'The Musical Tour 
of Charles Dibdin,” which from its scarcity is 
seldom seen on this side the Atlantich. It contains 
a fund of wit, anecdote and crilicism, with which 
we have been delighted ; and we are not selfish c- 
nough to monopolize so many good things jor our 
ewn individual recreation. We shal! therefore 
make copious sele@ions for the amusement of our 
readers ; and that they may have an idea ¢f the 
blan and condué of the work, we insert the intro. 
 duory letter entire...Polyanthos. ] 


a 





Letter l...lnirodufory. 
“ On this hint I spake.” 
To 'T. S. Esq. 
Dear Sir, 

I am perfe&ly aware that no man ought 
to obtrude himself unnecessarily on the publick ; 
but When chance has thrown in the way of even 
the meanest individual occasion to remark on 
a variety of matters that lead to such informa- 
tion as may afford general or particular instruc- 
tion and amusement, 1 know no reason why 
such a labour should not aspire to popular no- 
tice. 

Upon this printiple—I address, to the best 


judge I know of all general subjects, whether 
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natural or acquired, my Musicat Tour. In 
In which I have had opportunity, at different 
times, to laugh, to deplore, to pity, and ap- 
plaud-—it has excited,‘in some instances, my 
astonishment ; in others, my indifference ; it 
has called forth my warmest gratitude, and mo- 
ved my ineffable contempt. 

The provocation of these different feelings, 
of course, had its risefrom my different pub- 
lick and individual reception. I have been lost 
in admiration at the benignant liberality of one 
man in power, and obliged to shelter myself 
under a sort of contemptuous compassion at the 
ignorant importance of another. I have been 
charmed to wonder at professional candour, 
and I have smiled, unmoved, at professional 
envy. Ihave warmed to delight at instances 
of private friendship, and have beheld with un- 
happiness, and forgiven, wanton attempts to da 
me private injuries. 

As for my publick reception, it has been 
flattering in the extreme, as far asit relates ta 
applause. I wish I could say the same as to 
profit. One advantage I have certainly reaped 
from it—-my country experience has given me a 
more competent view of popular opinion than 
all | had before done. TI believe it may be ow- 
ing to my having conversed with my audience, 
and taken them at the moment I made them 
feel. Among the number, however, who have 
attended me, I shall not easily forget the few 
who are firmly convinced I am a most impu- 
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dent ‘iauiitanaitel that Mr. Dibdin amassed 
so large a fortune by the Padlock and the Jubi- 
Jee as to be perfectly independent; whereas L 
strol] about the country; that I am a stout, 
jolly young man,.in my own hair, whereas Mr. 
Dibdin isa tall, thin man, and wears a wig.* 
On this subject I have a large stock of anec- 
dotes, which you will get in their place. 

This Tour also will, as far as opportunity 
has permitted me, give the publick some useful 
hints relative to inns, manufactories, hatural 
and artificial curiosties, the state of the coun- 
try as to cultivation, and such other particulars 
as have cursorily struck me—and, really, Mr. 
Paterson ought to subscribe handsomely— for 
I shall be able to improve his road book, which, 
in some instances, is very erroneous. Having 
also had many opportunities of conversing with 








<iee. 








, re 








* Nothing can be more curious than popular 
prejudices. I know a clergy »an who, having en- 
joyed for several years the worlds good opinion, 
was turned off, through a ridiculous pique, by a 
young noblaman to whom ke was preceptor. After 
his disgrace every vice and folly that could taint a 
man’s character was attributed to him. He drank, 
wenched, and was so complete a gambler, that, had 
he kept his old situation much longe or, he would 
have ruined the principies of his pupil. I know 
bim well—-and am convinced he is free from all 
these vices, and in particular as to play.—I declare 
1 once saw him, in a single game at whist, revofe 
five times. 
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men of genius, i shall communicate my re- 
marks on those conversations ; in which, i 

particular, will be comprised my sentiments on 
Musick in all its points of view 5 for, to tell you 
a secret, while I merely considered myself as 
a publick man, I held up disdain as-a shield to 
ward off.the shafts of envy, and conceived my- 
self under no obligation to blunt that malignity 
which neither gave me pain, nor injured me in 
the opinions of the candid and liberal. Hav- 
ing, however, made my election to cramp my- 
self no more in the trammels of publick drudg- 
ery, I mean, without favour or affection, hon- 
estly, to point out, that musick neither is, nor 
') oughtto be, what it is represented ; that a 
vi ~~ knowledge of it, sufficiently competent for all 
/ common purposes, is to be easily attained ; and, 





counterfeits, for such are abroad—and, as I 
pledge myself to do this fully and fairly, I have 

no fear of succeeding to the discomfiture of all 
such as have maintained that I am no musician, 


single method in modulation, or a rule in com- 
position. Another object which peculiarly de- 
mands my.attention, 1s the Z/eatre. Nor willa 
fair exposition of its arcana come by any means 
improperly through the medium of this _publi- 
catiou. An account of the motives which in- 
duce me to quit my native country are a part 
of my compact with the publick, and they can- 
not be enumerated without relating many the: 


in short, to show the world how to Lidare of 


that I do not know the nature of harmony, a _ 
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atrical transactions—besides, a recent corres 
pondence with Mr. Harris actually comes with- 
in the meaning of the Tour, and as | consider 
my:elf under an examination—and, what ought 
to be serious indeed, a self-examination — wou!d 
it not be unpardonable to conceal any part of 
the truth ? which, for my comfort, will infalli- 
bly be credited ; because, ceasing to be a pub- 
lick man, I cannot be supposed to have any in< 
terest in what I do. 

These matters, together with a prodigious 
number of observations, both of my own and 
others, on all subjects—anecdotes, and the es~ 
sence of what I have delivered, at different pla- 
ces, under the title of Readings and Musick, will 
make up a series of letters which, as they are to 
contain the remarks of a man long in the habit 
of administering to the pleasure of the publick, 
will, I trust, with the advantage of your senti- 
ments on each separate letter, be found to ex- 
cite and satisfy publick curiosity. -Thus, you 
see, like Othello, I could take a hint—no soon- 
er had you signified a wish that I should ad- 
dress these letters to you, than I piumed myself 
upon that opportunity of introducing them eli- 
gibly to the world, and I hope you will sus- 
tain no disgrace in this liberty taken by, 


Dear Sir, 
Yours, &c. 


C. DIBDIN: 
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Writien to prove that Profit is a better thing thaw 


Fame. 


“* Who would fardels bear, 
“* And sweat and groan under a load of life ?”’ 


A. MEASURE, Without a motive, is a super- 
structure without a foundation. There has 
been as much speculation on my becoming an 
itinerant, as might, in France, have procured 
me the honour of a seitre de cachet. Vainly I 
say, at the bottom of my bills, that, having re- 
ceivedalong and liberal patronage from the 
publick, I come to thank that body for having 
amply requited my services. Say the cavillers, 
¢ your argument makes against you. Had you 
drawn so much money as you report, the pres- 
ent measure would not have been worth your 
while ; and if you are such a favourite, why not 
continue in a service that has procured you 
such reputation ? Some few I have set right 
in these particulars—-the rest are referred to 
this very letter, which shall “a round, unvar- 
nished tale unfold.”— 

First then—I certainly have received more 
publick applause than any English composer, 
except ARNE ; nor was it least when I could 
boast of that glorious competitor’s friendship. 
Can any other than myself count upwards of 
ninety songs of his own composition, that have 
been encored ? and yet I never in my life wrote 
a single puff on my own account—but, on the 
contrary, constantly reprobated that contempt- 
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ble support of imbecility, and rotten prop of de- 
bilitated reputation. Out of nearly sixty pieces 
which I have written and composed, and which, 
before I have done, I will enumerate, no one 
has been actually damned—three only have 
been withdrawn-——The Shepherdess of the Alps, 
which was miserably performed—The Chelsea 
Pensioner, which was actually so successful as 
to have four songs encored on the last night it 
was represented—and Amphytrion, which | .was 
compelled to write:on a plan I never approved. 
| Many of the remainder have been performed 
more than thirty nights, some more than sixty, 
m the first season—not to mention those which 
constantly keep the stage, and are favourites all 
over the kingdom ; and yet, among these, I 
have not’ included the Padlock, the Jubilee, nor 
any of those pieces which, though composed 
by me, are not of my writing. A reception 
like this is evidently a liberal one, and must 
have brought an immense sum of money—but 
towhom? ‘To the managers of the theatre— 
who have constantly the oyster, while the poet 
and composer divide the shells. Thus, uniting 
both these characters in myself, I have been en- 
cumbered with two shells instead of one- for 
fame, after all, like a theatrical banquet, though 
very fine, is not eatable. ‘These reasons, which, 
[trust, bear no marks of vanity, since they are 
plain facts, | offer them only in my vindication, 
vill show that, though I have been handsome. 
y paid, yet ithas been in a coin advantageous 
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to no other being than a camelion ; and, as | 
am no air eater, but, on the contrary, love, as 
weil as any body, the good things of this world, 
my intention is certainly to go where I am in- 
formed they are tobe found. | 

Thus, you see, [have made the matter fairly 
demonstrable, without the smallest depreciation 
of the publick liberality. They gave the money, 
and / the pleasure ; and, therefore, I have not 
the least doubt but they had rather I had re- 
ceived the profit 

* *» ee & % 


More reasons. for preferring the Substance to th 
Shadow. 


_ “ Nothing extenuate— 
“¢ Nor set down ought in malice,” 
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As Tristram Shandy was along while em- 
ployed on writing his history before he was 
born, so I shalfbe some time getting on with 
my Musical Tour before I set out. My mo- 
tive, which I talked of in the last letter, is like 
a quantity of vivid quicksilver, which, being 
touched, separates into a number of small glob- 
ules. ‘These, in order to go on with precision, 
it must be my task to sweep again into the orig- 
inal mass—or, to speak less circularly—it wil 
be proper to touch on all that train of subord 
me events which indu-ed me to muster up 

cbsolutely necessary resolution of roving intd 
Srcige parts. To do this without a retrogradq 
motion, for I hate every thing ungracetul, . 
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shall not go regularly back, but at once skip to 
that périod when, in consequence of a difference 
of opinion with Mr. Harris, about the mode of 
altering <Amphytrion—which, being done his 
way, was, as I predicted, performed without 
success—that gentleman and I separated. At 
that time I applied to a friend of mine to enter 
into some scheme with me, who prevailed on 
several other gentlemen to join him in building 
the Circus. ‘The history of that place—the in- 
famy of its present occupier—the blindness of 
the Surry magistrates—the ill treatment of the 
proprietors=-and my incorrigible weakness and 
folly intamely suffering so many impositions, 
would make up matter for a much larger work 
than this I am writing—but, as I will not pay 
your patience so ill 2 compliment as to require 
that you should rake in a jakes, and as also I 
mean, in my publick decease, to die im peace 
with all men, I shall only say that, having la- 
boured four times more during'three years than 
any other man ever did, I found I had nothing’ 
for it but to regain the theatres. ‘his was 
certainly a forlorn hope, and I struggled with 
it as longas I could. In particular, I had the 
pleasure of kicking down about 290/. by build- 
ing a castle in the airnear Pancras, by virtue 
of an agreement with the famous—I had al- 
most added another syliable—Jacob Leroux, 
Esq. architect, brick-maker, and trading-justice 
in the district of Clerkenwell. This gentleman, 
with a dastardly speciousness for which 2 Hye- 
VOL. 4. 
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na might envy him, promised me a license in 
the name of several magistrates who opposed the 
motion, and knowing, | suppose, the actual val- 
ue of the protestations he had made, erected the 
skeleton of a building, which was blown down 
by the first high wind after the licease was ree 
fused. ) 

Foiled thus in every attempt at independen-~ 
cy; I did my utmost to get reconnected with the 
theatres, but to no purpose. One manceuvre, 
which I practised to accomplish this, deserves 
notice. I gota friend to present a comedy to 
Drury-lane, without naming the author, who 
had so much interest, that Mr. Sheridan him- 
self read about half adozen pages, and praised 
them. The rest of the piece was read by Mrs. 
Sheridan, who liked it very much. It was then 
refzrred to Mr. Tickel, who referred it to Mrs. 
Tickel, who read and approved it. After this, 
Mr Tickel pronounced that, with a few alter- 
ations, it would do ; and something was in ag- 
itation, though never completed, concerning an 
accommodation for 100/. till the piece should 
-make its appearance. My friend is since gone 
abroad - and seeing I had nothing else fer it, I 
wrote to Mr. Tickel, setting him right concern- 
ing the author of the comedy, and desiring to 
have it returned. Though 1 took a great deal 
of pains to get an answer to the letter, I have 
never yet received one, and the piece of course 
remains in their hands. As I shall certainly, 


throughout the whole of this work, be yery 
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tenacious of advancing what I do not positive- 
ty, and from my own conviction, know te be 
fact, 1 shall remark upon the above —that, as 
Thad no communication whatever with Mr. 
Tickel concerning this same comedy, I could 
come at what I have related through my 
friend’s account only. I have a pretty strong 
presumptive proof, however, that it is literally 
true ; for, during the transaction, to clench the 
business, which the readers see it did with a ven- 
geance, a near relation of Mr. Tickel had a cu- 
racy given him of two livings, not an hundred 
miles from Bedford, by the very gentleman who 
presented the comedy. Another friend, in the 
same manner, sent an afterpiece to Mr. Harris, 
who returned it, saying, “though it had great 
theatrical merit, it would not do on the stage.” 
~»«Hear this, ye would-be-witlings, and rejoice ! 
theatrical merit is no longer a dramatick requi- 
site! This piece is now in the hands of Mr. 
Colman, who, by agreement, was to. have per- 
formed it during his late season—but, whether 
he did not wish to risk the principal character 
with any body but Mr. Palmer, which is the rea- 
son he assigned to me, adding, that the piece 
was so well written it deserved good actors, for 
that it was in the style of the Guardians, but 
more delicate—or, whether he was shocked at 
the cruel and inhuman murder of Harvest Home 
~—~or, in short, whatever may be his reasons, it 
‘still lies in his hands. Leven; to leave nothing 
untried, made an agreement with Mr. Daly, the 
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Irish manager, which, after being broken, on 
his side, three times, yielded me, in three years, 
about 120/.—whereas; had it been properly 
kept, { must have received six times that sum. 

Finding myself therefore in the state of Ad- 

am, with ‘all the world before me, where to 
choose—for I have pretty well proved that the 
theatrical paradise was shut against me—it 
struck me that the warm and fostering climate 
of Asia might revive a drooping plant that had 
been neglected i in its native soil; but then, as 
Mr. Bays says, came in the Quomodo—how to 
procure the ways and means. .I had never 
zravelled much in England, and I thought it 
would be no bad thing to pay my personal re- 
spects to my old patrons, to thank them for. 
their liberality, and at the same time present 
them with such an entertainment as should not 
only insure me their good wishes and interest 
them for my prosperity, but supply me with the 
means to accomplish my design. 

Determined however to make sure of every 
thing in my power, I wrote to Mr. Harris, tel- 
ling him my intention, and offering to sale such 
materials as I conceived might be useful to him. 
I received a letter encouraging me to furnish 
him with pieces of any description; and IJ have 
actually from that time to this, at my leisure, 
been hard at work for him. 

But I know not how it is—my mind misgives 
me on this subject. Ihave since seen Mr. Har- 
ris at Bristol, and heard from him at York. 
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However, I shall anticipate nothing---ali .iat- 
ters shall come in their proper order—and, if 
you have the patience I wish you—for patience 
you must have if you jog on with me through 
my Tour—indeed, if I were to follow the ex- 
amples of some musical travellers, I should ex- 
ercise no other virtue im you—you will permit 
me to place the banquet I have invited you to, 
in what manner I please. Interest forbid, hav- 
ing such work for my own imagination, | 
should not leave the reader as much room as 
possible for the workings of his. It has been 
affirmed that the pleasures we fancy, are com- 
pleter than those we enjoy ; and, if this position 
be well founded, who knows but, by constantly 
keeping curiosity on tiptoe, I shall receive credit 
for having furnished a good feast, even though 
half the merit lay in exciting the appetite. 
There is more art, say the painters, in conceal- 
ing than showing. Would any one read an ep- 
igram if the last line were taken away? Not 
to gratify, would be to make a Zantalus of the 
reader ; but still let us remember that possession, 

easily attained, is but another word for sattety. 
Thus, having, by a regular gradation, with a 
few shirts and books in a trunk, a well digested 
plan in my head, anda letter from Dr. Arnold 
to Dr. Hayes,in my pocket, seated myself in 
the Oxford stage-coach, my next letter will, of 
course, contain what happened to me at that 
confusion of tongues. In the prosecution of which, 
2s well as of all the rest of my adventures, 
x 2 
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though no more than Othello would I have any 
thing extenuaied, or ought set down in malice ; 
yet, like Dick, in The Miller of of Mansfield, 1 shall 


certainly speak ¢ruth, and if that happens to be 
satire, L cannot help it. 








BEAR HUNTING IN FINLAND. 


Tue favourite weapon of the Finlander, in 
hunting the bear, is an iron lance fixed at the 
end of a pole. At about the distance of a foot 
from the point of the lance is fixed a cross-bar, 
which prevents the instrument from penetra- 
ting too far into the body of the bear, or passing 
through both sides. When the Finlander has 
discovered where the bear has taken up his 
winter quarters, he goes to the place and makes 
a noise at the entrance of his den, by, which he 
endeavours to irritate and provoke him to quit 
his strong hold. ‘he bear hesitates and seems 
unwilling to come out ; but continuing to be 
molested by the hunter, and perhaps by the 
barking of his dog, he at length gets up and 
rushes in fury fr om his cavern.’ ‘The moment 
he sees the peasant, he rears himself upon his 
two hind legs ready to tear him to pieces. The 
Finlander instantly puts himself in the attitude 
of defence ; that is to say, he brings back the i- 
ron lance close to his breast, concealing from 


the bear the length of the pole, in order that he 
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may not-have time to be upon his guard, and 
consequently to parry with his paws the mortal 
blow which the hunter means to aimat his vi- 
tals. ‘The Finlander then advances boldly to- 
wards the bear, nor does he strike the blow till 
they are so near each other, that the animal 
stretches out his paws to tear his antagonist 
limb from limb. ‘At that instant the peasant 
pierces his heart with the lance, which, but for 
the cross-bar, would come out at the shoulder ; 
nor could he otherwise prevent the bear from 
falling upon him, an accident which might 
be highly dangerous. By means of the cross- 
bar the animal is kept upright, and ultimately 
thrown upon his back ; but what may seem to 
some very extraordinary, is, the bear, feeling 
himself wounded, instead of attempting with his 
paws to pull out the lance, holds it fast, and 
presses it more deeply into the wound. When 
the bear, 2fter rolling upon the snow, ceases 
from the last struggles of death, the Finlander 
lays hold of him, and calls for the assistance of 
his friends, who drag the carcase to his hut ; 
and this triumph terminates in a sort of festival 
where the poet assists, and sings the exploits of 

the hunter. 














PICTURESQUE VIEW OF LONDON. 








SMOKE, so great an enemy to all prospects, is 
the everlasting companion of this great city ; 
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yet it is the smoke of London, emblematick of 
of its magnificence. 

At times when the wind changing from the 
west to the east, rolls the vast volumes of sul- 
phur towards each other, columns ascend to a 
great height, in some parts bearing a blue tinge, 
in others a ame colour, and in a third, accu- 
mulated and dense, they darken portions of the 
city, tillthe back rooms require candles. A 
resident in London cannot form an idea of the 
grand and gloomy scene—it must be viewed 
trom the environs. 

In the spring, before fires are discontinued, 
during a calm day, Vesuvius itself can searce- 
ly exceed this display of smoke. It is pleasing 
to observe the black streams which issue from 
the ditferent manufactories ; sometimes darting 
upwards, while every trifling current gives 
graceful undulation ; at others rolling with low 
movements, blending with the common air ; 
when the dreary season of November arrives, 
and the atmosphere is dark and damp, a change 
in the wind produces an effect dismai and de- 
pressing. ‘he smoke sometimes mixes with 
the-clouds, and then they assume an electrick 
appearance. When the sun breaks through 
this veil during the summer, its beams have a 
wonderful effect on the trees and grass; the 
green is brightened inconceivably beautiful 

London is not without attraction on a dark 
evening ; chiefly so in winter, when a strong 
wind prevails, It is then that the innumerable 
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lights in the shops and streets send their rays 
towards heaven ; but meeting .with the smoke, 
depressed by.a wet air, they are reflected and 
multiplied, making an arch of splendour, a- 
gainst which the houses and steeples appear in 
strong outlines. I have found the reflection se 
powerful as to dazzle my sight, and make the 
path dark and dangerous. A general illumi- 
nation occasions great brilhancy. 

Let us now view our subject from the sur- 
rounding country ; and this shouldbe done on 
a summer morning, before the industrious in- 
habitants begin their labours. ‘The most per- 
fect and delightful prospect is from Hamstead- 
Heath, when: the wind blows strong from the 
east. ‘Then itis that the clear bright field of 
ground, broken. into a thousand grotesque 
shapes, gives lustre to the projecting front of 
Highgate, topped with verdure, and serving as 
a first distance, from which in gradual undula- 
tion the fields retire, till lost in a blue horizon. 
Hence, spread before you, are numberless_ ob- 
jects to please the most difficult. ‘The suburbs, 
like advanced guards, meet the eye in all direc- 

tions, contracting their fawn-coloured sides with 

the neighbouring trees. Beyond them reposes 
in full majesty the main body, with its mighty 
queen, whose lofty cupola overlooks her pha- 
lanx of children, crowned with spires of various 
sizes and beauty, protected on the south by a 
chain of hills. 

Much of the external splendour of London, 
I conceive must have been lost on the suppresy, 
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sion of religioushouses. Numerous towers and 
spires were destroyed, and those of the most 
venerable character. Several attempts to pre- 
serve St. John’s, Clerkenwell, and St. Augus- 


tine’s, were without success. 











LAUGHABLE ANECDOTES 
OF IGNORANCE AND CREDULITY. 





Tue late empress of Russia, the patroness of 
real learning and of arts, having been informed 
that there were many incompetent French Tu- 
tors in her dominions, nothing unusual in other 
countries perhaps, issued an order, that all mas- 
ters of the French language and tutors in_ pri- 
vate families, should present themselves before 
a commission, which she named for the purpose 
of examination. 

Among the thousands of ignoramuses that ap- 
peared before this tribunal, there were two who 
astonished the commissioners by their gross stu- 
pidity. One of those ab/e preceptors being ex- 
amined on the modes of the French verbs, an- 
swered with much sang froid, “ that, as he left 
Paris fifteen years ago, he could say nothing a- 
bout the actual modes, which were changing ev- 
ery day.” | 

The other was not only ignorant, but an im- 
postor. He was a native of Livonia, had nev- 
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er seen France ; and had been teaching the gib- 
berish of his native province for two years to 
the daughter of a Russian nobleman, for the 
true Parisian dialect ! 








SELECT SENTENCES. 
T'uink not those faithful who praise all thy 
words and actions, but those who reprove thy 
faults. 


It is more desirable to distribute the fruits of 
one’s own industry, than to reap the benefit of 
other people’s. 





Men are more mindful of wrongs than of 
benefits, and it is but just that it should be so ; 
as he who restores a deposite deserves no com- 
mendation ; but he who detains, blame and 
punishment. 


Such as have virtue always in their mouths, 
and neglect it in practice, are likea harp which 
emits a sound pleasing to others, while itself is 
insensible of the musick. 


It is the only wisdom of man not to think he 
understands these things which he does not un- 
derstand. 


It is the part of a wise man to prevent incon- 


venience ; of a valiant man, to order. it arigh: 


when it comes. 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 
TO PSYCHE. 


SweeT warbling minstrel of poetick art, 

Whose tuneful numbers tranquillize the heart ; 
Thy rich full notes float on th’ enraptured ear, 
Soft as thyself, as crystal streamlets clear. 

Why does thy lyre its dulcet strains deny, 

To soothe the soul, to dry the humid eye ? 

Say ; 1s it pendant in the envious glade, 

To pour its whisperings to the silent shade ? 
Oh! let this supplicating sigh entreat, 

Thou ’dst sing again, once more thy song repeat. 
The blooming verdure of thy cultured mind, 
Must not so soon t’ oblivion be consigned, _ 
But wave its foilage o’er thy native soil, 

While all shall hail thee with a rapturous smile. 






















Oh ! would to heaven, thou matchless maid, 

In more than mortal charms arrayed, 
Thou'd to thy votary lend 

One chord, her tuneless harp t’ adorn, 

I'd breathe thy name each rising morn, 
‘And praises to thee send. 









EMMA. 





Dorcheste?, March &, 1807. 
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FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 


EFFUSION OF A MELANCHOLY HOUR. 


Fly swifter on, ye lingering hours, 
Ye tardy moments fly ;. 

For nought but misery’s phantom lowers. 
To check the bursting sigh. 


To others ye bring sweet delight, 
To me, alas! denied, 

For sorrow dims my aching sight, 
And well its spring’s supplied. 


My mind Il! lave in musick’s fount, 
I’ll catch a spark divine, 

And on the wings of fancy, mount 
The muses’ hallowed shrine. 


And should the tuneful sisters deign 
Upon my lip to smile, 

My harp I’d sweep in pensive strain, 
And one sad hour beguile, 


1’d pour along the liquid air, 
The sorrows of my heart, 
I’d sing the pathos of despair, 

With wildness’ thrilling art. 


Perhaps some child of mental wo, 
A prey to love’s disease, 
Shall catch the murmurs as they flow, 
Meandering on the breeze. 
Y.n.VOL. 4, 
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Perhaps sweet Pity’s tear shall beam 
Upon this wasted form, 

Fil cherish fond the pleasing’ gleam, 
This hapless breast ’twill warm. 





The rays that beam in her soft face 
Are richer far to me, 

Than all the gems that Peru grace, 
Or glitter ia the sea. 


For though but twice-ten Springs have bloomed 
_ For me their sweets around, 
I’ve felt the soul, desponding, gloomed 

With scorn’s deep-rankling wound. 


EMMA, 
Dorchester, March a, 1807. 


THE SMILE. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF CHIABRERA, 





BEAUTEOUS Roses, not with Morn 
From the thorn 

Scattering sweet but transient pleasures s 
You, whom, round the lips display’d, 
Love has made 

Guardians of his pearly treasures ! 


Dear to Love, sweet Roses ! tell 
If I dwell : 
Fondly those bright eyes beholding, 
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As! gaze, and gazing sigh, 
Tell me why 
You expand in smiles unfolding ? 


Conscious, I could ill sustain 
Your disdain, 
Seek you thus my life to cherish ? 
Ys it, that you feel delight 
In the sight 
Of the pangs by which I perish > 


Beauteous Roses, be your joy 
To destroy 
Or to save, sinee thus you show it, 
Still will I in novel fays 
Sing your praise, , 
But O smile upen your Poet ! 


Hi, at day-spring as we pass 
Through the grass, 

Murmur riils and whisper breezes ¢ 
Tf, with flowers the mead looks gay, 
Sooth’d we say, 

How the smiling landscape pleases ! 


When his foot blythe Zephyr laves 
In the waves, 

That with gently gliding motion 
$lardly mppling on the sand, 
Kiss the strand ; 
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See, we cry, how smiles old Ocean i 
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‘Weil’d in gold, and round her hair 
Lilies there, | ) 

Here each blushing blossom piling, 
if, on wheels of sapphire drawn, 
Mounts the Dawns 

Lo ! we say, the Sky how smiling ! 


True, inmighty Nature’s mirth, 
Heaven and Earth | 
Deck with smiles their jocund faces ; 
True, they smile; but smiling, so 
Cannot show 
Half your soul-enchanting graces ! 








THE FROWN. 
BY THE SAME. 


Wen with soft and winning air, 
Comes my fair 
By her guard of Loves surrounded ; 
And a smile, benignly bright, 
Beams delight 
' On the heart which they have wounded ; 
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Such the charms which she displays, 
All who gaze 
Wish her ever thus alluring ; 
Wor again dare hope to meet 
Sight so sweet 
Spite of love himself assuring, 
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But the pearls whose Jucid hue 
Wonder drew, 

If in serious mood she closes ; 
And the look, that gaily g!anc’d, 
As entrane’d 

In reflected thought, composes ; 


Suddenly behold we now 
On her brow 

Pride enthroned in awful beavty. 
Pride ? ah no !—but where my Muse, 
Wilt thou chuse 

Words to satisfy thy duty ? 


When abroad on orient wings 
Eurus springs 
O’er the summer seas to revel ; 
And his feet in rapid race 
Print their trace, 
Where he skims the watery level ; 


€urling waves with murmuring sound 
Foam around : 


Yet no storm of wrath collected . 


Speaks that sound; the sign but shows, 


Ocean knows 
How to make his power respected ! 


Thus we on that brow discern, 
Sweetly stern, 

Ferrours which no pain occasion : 
x 2 
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*Tis not anger that is shown ;_ 
Tis alone 
Beauty daunting bold invasion ; 


And that gentle look severe 
Charms endear 
So transporting to the lover, — 
Not one thought he more employs 
On the joys, | 
Which her beauteous smiles discover ! 


DEATH’S FINAL CONQUEST. 

FThese fine moral Stanzas were originally intended 
for a solemn funeral song in a play of James 
‘Shirley’ s, intitled **The Contention of Ajax and 

Ulysses,” no date. This litile poemis said to have 
keen a favourite song with King Charles IIl.— 
Percy. ] 
Tue glories of ouf blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate : 
Death lays his icy hands on kings : 
Sceptre and crowa 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield, 
They tame but.one another still. | 
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Early or late 

They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they pale captives creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds, 
Upon death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor victim bleeds ; 

All heads must come 

To the cold tomb, 
Only the aétions of the just, 
Smel! sweet and blossom in the dust. 


SONG. 


BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


CraBBep Age and Youth 
Cannot live together ; 
Youth is full of pleasance, 

Age is full of care : 

Youth like summer morn, 
Age like winter weather, 

Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare : 
Youth is full of sport, 

Age’s breath is short ; 
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Youth is nimble, age is lame « 
Youth is hot and bold, 
Age is weak ard cold : 
Youth is wild, and Age ts tame, 
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Age, I do abhor thee, 
Youth I do adore thee, 
OQ, my love, my leve is young : 
Age, I do defie thee ; 
O, sweet shepherd, hie thee, 
For methinks thou stayst too long. 


SS j 
ADDRESS TO WINTER, 


Winter! I hail thy empire drear, 
And see thee with a sigh depart ; 
Others may.deem thy frown severe, 
I love thee, clouded as thox art ! 


For what if Summer shall afford 
Repose in evening’s twilight hour, 

Tis thine tg crown the social board, 
Nor less to cheer the lonely hour. 


My study clofed, and stirred my fire, 
Hence-be the threatening tempest hurled ; 

Within myself i can retire, 

_ Myshutters have shut out the world. - 


EPILOGUE to tHE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, 


With alterations and additions, as spoken by Mrs. 
Stanley of the Boston Theatre, at her benefit, Feb- 
ruary 16. ? 

A scHoot for scandal ! tell me, I beseech you, 

Needs there a school this modish art to teach you? 
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No need of lessons now—the knowing think — 

We might as well be taught to eat and drink. 
Caus’d by a dearth of scandal—should the vapours 
Distress our fair ones—let them read the papers 3 
Their powerful mixtures all disorders hit, 

Crave what they will, there’s.guantum sufficit ! 


Lord! (cries my Lady Wormwood, who loves 
prattle, | 

And puts much salt and pepper in her tattle,) 
Give me the papers, Lisp—how bold and free ! 
Last night, Lord L— was caught with Lady D— 
if Mrs. A. will still continue flirting, 
We hope she'll draw, or we'll unxdraw the curtain. 
Fine satire, poz !—in publick all abuse it, 7 
Yet by ourselves our praise we can’t refuse it. 
Lisp, now read you, there at that dash and star— 
Yes Ma’am—a certain Lord had ‘best beware, 
Who lives not twenty miles from Grosy’ner Square. 
For should he Lady ‘W. find willing — 
Wormwood is bitter—Oh ! that’s me—the villain! 
Throw itbehind the fire, and never more 
Let that vile paper come within my door ! 


Thus at ourfriends we laugh, who feel the dart— 
To reach our feelings, we ourselves mfust smart! 
To staunch the wound when Reputation bleeds, 
What hand will aid you, though an Angel pleads ? 
What wight presumptuous will advance his pep 
To gore the Hydra-Scandal in his den? 
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So strong, so swiit, the monster there’s no. gagging, 
Cut Scandal’s head off—still the tongue is wagging ! 
Then who so bold, though mad as Quuxote be, 

To grasp the subtle folds of Ca/umny ! 

The venomed Snake at enyy’s cail awakes. 

And like ‘the worm of Nile,’ his cave forsakes 5 
Curled round his prey, the poisonous reptile clings, 
And ¢ruth is strangled by aserpent’s stings ! 

Jn Scandal’s field, when once the horn resounds, 
Who ’scapes the shot, must perish by the. bounds ; 
The tube once levelled all pursue the game, 

Tis glorious sport to chase a hunted name. 

‘ The cry is up,” who will not bravely dare, 
When the poor victim—is a trembling Hare ! 
Cowards have souls to act th’ assassin’s part, 

And heroes strut—apho never felt a heart ! 


Old bachelors who marry smart young wives, 
Learn from our play to regulate your lives. 
1, who was late go volatile and gay, 
Like a trade-wind must now blow ail one way, 
Bend a!] my cares, my studies and my vows 
To one old rusty weathercock—my spouse ! 
And say, ye fair, was eyer lively wife, 
Born with a genius for the highest life, 
Like nie untimely blasted in her bloom, 
Like me condemned to such a dismal doom ¢ 
So wills our bond ; and yet I much deplore 
That the gay scene of dissipation’s o'er. 
Must I then-watch the early crowing cock, 
The melancholy ticking of a clock? 
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With humble curates must I now retire, 
Whilst good Sir Peter boozes with the squire, 
And at back-gammon mortify my soul, | 
That pants for Loo, and flutters at a Vole ? 
The transient hour of fashion too soon spent, 
Farewell the tranquil mind, farewell content, 
Farewell the plumed head, the squeezing rout, 
Where all, by one consent, move in and out. 
And you, ye knockers, that with brazen throat 
The welcome visitor’s approach denote, 
Farewell! your revels J partake no more, 

For Lady Teazle’s occupation’s o’er. 


The scenick fictien dropped, let #ze impart 
The kindling sense that warms this flattered heart, 
Me, now retired from fashion and from Court, 
The grateful being whom your smiles support, 
Th’ adventurous wanderer whom your patron-praise. 
Deigns to adopt, to cherish, and to raise ! 


Lured by ambition, to your shores I came, 
(A little feather on the tide of Fame) 
By 4ope elated, vet by fear depressed, 
What strong emotions filled this anxious breast ! 
Your /theral hearts the trembling guest received,” 
Her hopes you flattered, and her fears relieved ; 
Beneath this hospitable roof she roved, 
Cheered by your favour, by your taste improved, 
And blest the hour when destined here to roam, 
The Stranger found a welcome and a home ! 
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A home thrice happy ! be it “om my: ‘siiale: 
To move in scenes where taste and you reside. 
My noblest meed is your applause to gain, 

My first aabition, in your hearts to reign ;. 

Still to exist where your affections move, 

*For even Scandal dies, if you approve.” 


P ROLOGUE 
To the new Farce called © Mr. H.’ 


Ir we have sinn’d in paring down a namé, 

All civil well-bred authors do the same. 

‘Survey, the columns of our daily writers— 
You’ll find that some Initials are great fighters— 
How fierce.the shock, how fatal is the jar, 
When Ensign W. meets Lieutenant R. 


Wiath:two stout seconds, just of their own gizzard, 


Cross Captain X. and rough old General Izzard ! 
Letter to letter spreads the dire alarms, 

Till halfthe Alphabet is up in arms : 

Nor with less lustre have Initials shone, 

That grace the gentler aanals of Crim. Con. 
Where the dispensers of the publick lash 

Soft penance give ; a letter and a dash— 
Where vice, reduced in size, shrinks to a failing, 
And loses half its grossness by curtailing ; 

Faux pas are told us ina modest way— 
Theaffair of Colonel ®. with Mrs. A 

You must excuse them—-for what is there, sav, 
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Which sucha pliant vowel must not grant, 
_ To such a very pressing consonant ? 
Or who Poetick justice dares dispute, 
When, mildly melting at a lover’s suit, 
The wife’s a iguid—her good man a mute £ 
Even in the homelier scenes of honest life, 
The coarse-spun intercourse of man and wife, 
Initials J am told have taken place ' 
Of Deary, Spouse, and that old-fashion’d race : 
And Cabbage, ask’d by brother Snip to tea, 
Replies, * Vl come—but it don’t rest with me~~ 
*¢ T always leaves them things to Mrs. C.” 
Oh should this mincing fashion ever spread 
From names of living heroes to the dead, 
How would ambition sigh and hang her head, 
As each lov’d syllable should melt away, 
Her Alexander turn’d into Great A—— 
A single C her Cesar to express—— 
Her Scipio shortened to a Roman S. 
And nick’d and dock’d to these new modes of speech, 
Great Hannibal himself a Mr. H. 
iepaiesiaenhatintatil 
ON A FOP TURNED EPICURE. 
SAVING, you say, Jack Spendthrift grows, 
Because he’s seen in shabbier clothes, 
But you mistake, I tell ye :--- 
A selfish spendthrift stull is Jack, 
And that which lately vamped his back. 
Now goes to gorge his belly. 
ZeesVOL. 4. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Still pleased to praise, but not afraid to blame. 


ae ne 


BOSTON THEATRE. 

‘T'we amateurs of the theatre have been gra- 
tified this season with the performanees.of the 
two greatest tragedians in America, Messrs. 
Cooper and Fennell. They are both favour- 
ites and deservedly rank high in publick esti« 
mation. It was unfortunate for Mr. Fennell 
to appear in the same walk of the drama, al- 
most immediately upon the recess of Mr. 
Cooper, as the popular opinion was not then in 
his favour. Some of his first characters were 
played to very indifferent houses. 


Feb. 23.—Othello and The Jew and Doéior. 
In the personation of Othello Mr. Fennell 
displayed much excellent acting ; we cannot 
however bestow on it unqualified praise, for he 
appeared at times cold and unempassioned, 
when we thought fire and pathos were necessa- 
ry. He conduéted the business of the last act 
im a manner somewhat different, and we think 
more natural, than has been customary on our 
stage. 

Mr. Usher deserves credit for his exertions 
in Jago, but he has played it better. His utter- 
ance was sometimes so rapid, that his sentences 
near the close were not distinétly heard. Mr. 
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Fox in Cassio was more sticcessful than we have 
ever before seen him in the same character. 
Mr. Downie’s Roderiga was tolerable. 


Feb. 25.—Hamlet and The Poor Soldier. 

Mr. Fennell’s Hamlet pronounces him at once 
a gentleman and a scholar. He portrayed the 
strong and impetuous, yet noble and generous 
passions of the young prince with great truth 
and beauty. ‘The eye was pleased with his 
countenance and person, with his dignified and 
manly deportment, and the ear charmed with 
his eloquence ; while the mind was gratified 
with his correé& and classical reading. 

Mr. Usher we think throws too much aétion 
into his representation of the Ghost. His mo- 
tions and gait are too rapid, and want dignity, 
to impress the mind with a suitable idea of the 
“majesty of buried Denmark.” Horatio, in 
relating to Hamlet the appearance of the ghost 
to Bernardo and Marcellus, says— 


A figure like your father 
Appears before them, and with solemn march, 
Goes slow and stately by them. 


We know a hiut is sufficient for Mr. Usher ; 
his own judgment will tell him that a. little 
more solemnity of deportment. is necessary, to 
give the proper effe& to this aerial visiter, 

We repeat the approbation so frequently be- 
stowed on Mr. Dickenson’s Polonius. 

While we pass over unnoticed the Aing and 
Queen, and are sparing of the lash to the coupe 
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ce 
tiers, we dare not withhold a petition to the 
shade of Shakespeare— | 


O pardon me, thou*bleeding piece of earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with thy butchers ! 


Feb. 27.—Earl of Essex and Paul and Vir- 
ginia. Essex, Mr. Fennell ; Southampton, Fox ; 
Queen Elizabeth, Mrs. Shaw ; Countess of Rut- 
land, Mrs. Powell. 


March 2.—George Barnwell and Robin Hood. 

The two principal charaéers in this tragedy, 
we are told, are generally performed in Lon- 
don by Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. Whether 
they are of less importance on this side of the 
Atlantick, or whether certain performers hold 
them by right of possession, we know not ; but 
we have been accustomed to see them in the 
hands of actors, to say the least, of very mod- 
erate capacities. Milwood by Mrs. Shaw was 
not entirely without merit, and in some parts 
her conception of the chara¢ter was undoubt- 
edly correct. As we we understand this is one 
of the charaéters Mrs. Shaw claims as her pro- 
perty by contract, we take the liberty to notice 
a few instances of false grammar and pronun- 
ciation, which occurred in one short scene, re- 
questing her to correct them by the author be- 
fore a repetition of the play— 

* His bloody hands shows he has done the deed, 
but shows he wants the prudence to conceal it.’ 


‘What gold, what trinkets, or what else of value 
have you brought me ?” 
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Dr. Johnson’s definition of trinket is Is, @ 5 thing f 
no value, a toy. 


* Nature’s first, last, dear purrogative.’ 


‘ That imaginary being is an emblum of thy cur- 
sed sex colleéted ; a mirror, wherein each particy- 
lar man may see his own likeness, and that of all 
mankind’s.’ 

From Mr. Poe’s Barnwell we expected little 
satisfaction, and of course were not disap- 
pointed. ‘es gg 


March 4.—The Riwals and Spoiled Child. 

This play, by the united exertions of the 
company, was rendered very pleasing. Mr. 
Bernard afforded the audience a hearty laugh 
by his whimsical performance of Acres. Messrs. 
Dickenson and Fox, as Sir Anthony and Captain 
Absolute, played with much spirit and vivacity. 
Mr. Caulfield gave us the Irish baronet in a 
superiour style. This gentleman has of late 
become almost a stranger on the boards. He 
is always welcomed by the smiles if not by the 
hands of the audience. Mr. Barnes’s David 
was good. | 

We are pleased to have an opportunity of 
bestowing applause on Mrs. Shaw; she was 
quite at home in the character of Mrs. Mala- 
prop, and used every exertion to merit applause. 
Mrs. Stanley’s Lydia was well. It is not a 
character which will set off her talents to ad- 
vantage. 

Little Pickle, by Mrs. Poe, if we may be al- 
towed the use of a pun, was a very green Little 
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Pickle. 
Child belonged to that class of beings termed. 
hermaphroditical, as the uncouthness of his cos- 
tume seemed. to indicate, 


March 6.—Venice Preserved and Sixty Third 
Letter. 

Jaffer, a gentleman of Boston, his third ap- 
pearance ; ; Pierre, Mr. Caulfield ; Belvidera, 
Mrs. Stanley. With the exception ‘of the two 
last mentioned charatters, the play was stale 


and flat; it was unprofitable in the most ex- 


tensive signification of the word. 


March 9.—The Beaux Stratagem and Lying 
Valet. Mr, C.S. Powell, formerly manager of 
the Boston, and now of the Halifax theatre, 
played Scrub and Sharp. His performance was 
highly gratifying. 


March 11.—Kin ig fear and Spoiled Child. 

The representation of Lear, which had been 
some time deferred on account of Mr. Fen- 
nell’s indisposition, excited. great expectation. 
The critical auditories which attended his pre- 
vious performances have pronounced high en- 
comiums on his merits; his personation of 
Lear will in no wise lessen or disparage his 
well-earned laurels. It was embellished with 
nice discrimination, which secured the appro- 
bation of the scholar, and a pathos which found 
immediate access to the heart. His impreca- 
tions on Gonertl and Regan exhibited a fine pic- 
ture of the contending passions which agonized 





We.-never knew before that the Spoiled ; 
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him even to madness ; and his pathetick ap- 
peal to their feelings, 


O gods ! I gave you all, &c. 
evinced his power to move. the sympathetick 
sensations of the heart. He strikingly embod- 


ied the feelings of the soul in his exclamation 
to Edgar— | 


Didst thou give all to thy daughters ? 
and again in this— 
Off, off, you lendings. Come, unbutton here. 


But Mr. Fennell’s powers were not all dis- 
played in the scenes we have mentioned; he 
very judiciously reserved some nice touches, to 
give embellishment to his scene with Gloucester 
and Edgar, which undoubtedly required the 
greatest exertion of talent. ‘To counterfeit 





Matter and impertinency MiXt--« 
Reason in madness, 


is not within the power of every actor. Mr. 
Fennel was every inch a maniack and a king. 

Next to Lear, Edgar by Mr. Caulfield mer- 
its notice, and it gives us great pleasure to re- 
peat the universal sentiment of, approbation 
which he so deservedly received. 

Mr. Usher happily portrayed the rough hon- 
esty of Kent. He paid uncommon attention to 
the Gye. play when disguised as Caius. 

Through the inattention of some of the per- 
formers, or the unaccountable caprice of the 
managers, theré is in most of our theatrical en- 
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tértainmetits some draw-back on the satisfac. 
tion of the audience. The last scene of the 



























fourth a& was rendered ridiculous by Mr. wil 
Downte’s not having the letter to Rinaad | in 
his pocket. 7 
We know not which i is most laughable, the ell 
ti absurd, preposterous conduét of the managers friis 
iG in excluding both Mrs. Powell and Mrs. Stan- cou 
re jey trom Be ‘play, and giving the character of ter 
y Lordelia toa lady who i is so totally inadequate pro 
aii to its representation; or the ridiculous vanity for 
at which prompted her to accept it. We com- dep 
ey mend the lady however for omitting the fol- ana 
ie Jowing speech, which she probably knew she cept 
HI couid make nothing of — itis 
ee O tor an arm sym 
ae Like the fierce thunderer’s, when the earth-born ff of a 
Fe : sons time 
Bi Stormed heaven, to fight this injured father’s bat- 

a ties ! Prva 
vr] That I could shit my sex, and dye me deep No- 
Bik In his opposers’ blood ! but as 1 may para 
Bg) With women’s weapons, piety and prayers, and; 
ti. | Ti aid his cause.---You never erring gods, revo) 
Toe Fight on his side, and thunder on his toes wher 

dott | Such tempest,as his poor aged head sustained. sail 
ae Your imaye suffers when a monarch bleeds. petate } 
Ne te Tis your own Cause, for that your succours bring, uc 
a Revenge yourselves, and right an injured king. a 
‘| Such right noble dukes as the gr ney Burgun- oli rt 
Hh dy, and my Lord of Cornwall, eka 
i Created ony to make bows and cringe, taw! 
i ; : To carry in adish, or shiit a trencher, Had J 
ae are entitled to the most sarcastick sneers of ¢ in- bs i 
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effable contempt.’ The scene in which Corn- 
wall and his servant kill each other we hope 
will long remain without a parallel— 


The last of murders, a° it was the worst. 


The catastrophe of this tragedy, as perform- 
ed on the modern stage, is totally different 
from the Lear of Shakespeare, though we never 
could discover any plausible reason for its al- 
teration. If the design ot tragedy be “to im- 
prove our virtuous sensibility” by exciting pity 
for suffering virtue, and indignation at vice and 
depravity, the acting edition of Lear is deficient, 
and nearly all the fifth act is superfluous. Ex- 
cept the combat between Edgar and Edmund 
it is uninteresting to the feelings, and excites no 
sympathy. Dr. Blair says, “ ‘The catastrophe 
of a tragedy ought to bethe reign of pure sen- 
timent and passion. In proportion as it ap- 
proaches, every thing should warm and glow. 
No long discourses ; no cold reasonings ; no 
parade of genius, in the midst of those solemn 
and awful events, that close some of the great 
revolutions of human fortune. There, if any 
where, the poet must be simple, serious, pathet- 
ick, and speak no language but that of nature.”? 
Such was Shakepeare’s tragedy of Lear ; and 
the following speech of Lear over the dead body 
of Cordélia outweighs all that has been accom- 
plished by the alterations of Messrs. Tate, Gare 
rick and Kemble. 


Howl, how}, how!, howl,—O you aremen of stones, 
Had I your tongues and, eyes, I’d use them sq. 
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‘That heaven’s yault should crack ;-—O she is gone 
forever ; 
I know when one is dead, and when one lives ; 
She’s dead as earth—Lend me a looking-giass, 
If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 
Why then she lives— : 
x * K & # 
And my poor fool is hanged. No, no, no life. 
Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life, 
And thou no breath at all? O thou wilt come no 
more, 

Wever, never, never, never, never ! 
Pray you, undo this button. Thank you, sir. 
Do you see this? Look on her, look on her lips, 
Look there, jook there.— | [Dies a 

Nothing could excite more sympathy than 
such an exclamation of a father over a darling 
child, on whose lips he is still intent, and dying 
gradually away while searching there for life. 
“I'he Kev. Dr. Warton observes, that the swel- 
ling and heaving of the heart is feelingly de- 
scribed by that most expressive request, Pray 
you, undo this button. | 


March 13.—KXing Joba and Highland Reel, for 
the benefit of Mr. Fennell. Aig John, Mr. 
Fennell ; Fautconbridge, Caulfield; Constance, 
Mrs. Powell. 

March 16.—-King Lear and Sixty-third Leiter. 

March 18 —The Natural Son and The Padlock. 

Mr. C. Powell made his second appearance 
im Ruefull, which he sustained with credit to 
himseif and satistaction to a brilliant audience. 
In the last act Mr. P’s performance was re- 
markably chaste and pathetick. 
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Mr. Dykes in Sir Jeffrey Was above medioc~ 
rity. , 
Major 0’ Flaherty by Mr. Bernard fell short 
of reasonable expectation. We see no reason 
why an officer should be “ stiff and starch,” or 
why an Irish major should weat a queue reach- 
ing below his middle. We think, on the con- 
trary, an officer’s appearance should be charae= 
terised by ease and elegance. 

Dumps by Mr. FAckenson created considera« 
ble mirth. Blushetly was far more dumpish. 

Lady Paragon by Mrs. Stanley—“ a paragon 
mdeed.” a 

Mrs. Shaw’s Mrs. Phebe was good—we had 
almost said, superiour to any of her former ef» 
forts in comedy. 

~ March 20.—The Foundling and Wags of Winds 
sor. Faddle and Caleb Quotem by Mr. C. Pows 
ell, to whose benefit the profits of the house were 
appropriated. 

March 23.—The Voice of Nature and La Pey- 
rouse. ‘The profits of this evening were appro~ 
priated to the benevolent purpose of founding 
a Hospital for the reception of Lunaticks. 


8 


THEATRICAL CHIT-CHAT. 

We are willing to allow (say the editors of 
the New-York Weekly Miscellany,) that thecity ase 
semblies were in some degree the cause why the 
performances of Mr. Bernard were not more 
generally attended: But we think his abilities 
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| RE RR ; mane: 
are not so highly estimated here, as at Boston. 
We saw Mr. B. but in one part, Dennis Brul- 
gruddery ; and decidedly give the preference 
to Mr. Harwood’s personation of that character. 
_ The same paper says,—Mrs. Warren closed 
her engagement on Friday evening the 6th 
instant, in the character of Eivira, which she 
sustained if that exalted style which distin- 
guishes most of her performances. Neither 
balls nor assemblies had charms to divert the 
fashionable part of society from attending 
her chaste representations. So great was the 
publick anxiety to witness the splendid abilities 
of this lady, that the boxes were generally en- 
gaged a day or two previous to those on which 
she performed. | | 
_ Shakespeare’s tragedies of Julius Cesar and 
King Henry the Fifth we understand are to be 
revived at our theatre duting Mr. Fenneil’s 
engagement. : 

Mr. J. Bernard, jun. will shortly make his 








first attempt on the stage, in the charaéter of 


Osman, in Hill’s celebrated tragedy of Zara. 
EDITOR’S NOTES. 








A Portrait of the late Rev. Dr. Stitiman will 


be given in the next Polyanthos. 

«“ Trash, No 3” was received too late for insertion 
this month. | 

We have altered one stanza in Emma’s “ Effusion 
of a melancholy hour,” the necessily of which we 
think she will immediately observe, and of course par- 
don the liberty we have taken. 
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